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BOY AND MAN. 
PART II. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE PANIC, 


. “Which ef you will stop 
The vent of hearing, when loud Rumour speaks, 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports?” 
—Shakespeare, K. Henry Iv. 


be his room on the drawing-room floor of a house 

in Somerset Street, Portman Square, sits Mr. 
Bootle, peering over a small account-book with a 
No. 1284.—avausr 5, 1876 
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PANIO IN THE SEARLE MARKET. 


frown upon his brow, looking very much as he used 
to look at Mr. Bearward’s when he had a hard sum 
to do, and could not find in Walkinghame’s Tutor’s 
Assistant the assistance he himself required. He 
now wears a moustache, which makes a difference, 
certainly, between the man and the boy; but this has 
not been oiled and twisted this morning with the care 
usually bestowed upon it; his breakfast lies upon the 
table as if he had no relish for it; and he has a 


general air of weariness about him asif he had begun 
tI 
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to find his present way of life, though so much more 
stylish than the drysaltery line, a disappointment and 
a burden. Presently there is a knock at the door, 
and Mr. Slocum is announced. He also looks rather 
out of sorts, but appears to be moro used to it and 
better able to control his feelings. 

‘‘Good morning, Bootle; I see you have got your 
book before you; I hope you find it all right.” 

“‘Can’t make head or tail of it; don’t know what 
it means.” 

‘“‘T’m sorry for that. Every man ought to be able 
to understand his own affairs.” 

‘* All I know is, I want some money; I hope you 
have brought some with you. I wish you would 
pay up.” 

“Pay up! That’s a good joke; look at the book, 
Bootle; see how the account stands there. You have 
got through a lot of money, you see, one way or 
another, and you can’t go on always at that rate. 
Now these rooms, for instance, are expensive, and 
very different from what you have been used to.” 

“Whose doing was that? Did you not tell me 
I must come here in order to keep up a respectable 
appearance? Didn’t you say you would find money 
to pay for them?” 

*‘ And so [have found money; but you get through 
it too fast. I’ve put you in the way of making money, 
and you don’t follow it up; that’s not my fault.” 

‘*T don’t like your ways; they are too risky.” 

‘Nothing venture, nothing have,” said Slocum, 
shrugging his shoulders; ‘‘ you are too particular.” 

‘All I know is, I never have any money in my 

ocket ; it seems to me I have all the risk, and you 
ae all the profit.” 

“Come, now, don’t talk so foolishly; you know 
very well you have had your share in one shape or 
other.” 

‘One shape or other! You mean some of your 
nice bargains, I suppose. There was that old rattle- 
trap of a cabriolet, ashaky, worn-out concern, puttied 
and painted up to look like new. You have put down 
fifty guineas for it in the book, and I was glad to sell 
it soon afterwards for five. And those pictures (old 
masters, you said they were), a dealer offered me 
twenty pounds for the lot, and you charged a hundred 
guineas forthem. I did not want to have them at all, 
but you would send them. And the diamond pin and 
shirt-studs, I believe they were nothing but glass.” 

‘Ah, you see, you don’t know what’s what—you 
aren’t a judge. If you go to a dealer to sell pictures, 
ho finds you out directly; it’s the same with jewel- 
lery. But it’s no use talking; you can’t have your 
cake and eat it too.”’ 

“‘T can’t eat it because I never have it. I want 
some money, that’s what I want. I don’t want any 
more shares, or pictures, or wine. You seem to deal 
in everything but money; that you keep yourself.” 

“‘ Well, you see, you owe me about a hundred and 
fifty pounds now.” 

“‘Towe you? Come, that’s rather good. I have 
never had the cash for the General Grand Junction 
yet, nor for any of the other shares that turned out 
so well and brought such large profits.” 

‘‘Tt’s all accounted for in the book; there were 
losses as well as profits; you can’t have it all on 
ono side. If I had not got rid of some of those shares 
for you just at tho right time, you would have been a 
deal worse off than you aro; but I took care of you 
becauso you wero an old friend and schoolfellow, and 
Tl do you some good yet, if you don’t turn stupid,” 





“T don’t want any more good done me, not of your 
sort. I have given up my situation at the warehouse 
to please you, and I have told what are really lies, and 
am not a bit the better for it; I owe a month’s rent for 
these rooms; and there’s the tailor’s bill, and I have 
not got a shilling to spend upon anything. I shall 
sell all the pictures and things, and give up this sort 
of life.” 

‘Not just yet?” 

‘Yes, I shall.” 

“Then I'll trouble you to settle my little account 
before you go any further. Don’t talk about selling 
the pictures ; you have not paid for them yet; it will 
take all you’ve got to pay me. But, come, don’t bea 
fool; I don’t wantto hurt you. I have got a job in 
hand now that will set you all right if you like to 
join it; if you don’t, you will have no one to thank 
but yourself when things go hard with you. Of 
course I shall want my money, and shall take steps 
to get it at once; but it won’t come to that, I know. 
You’ve only got to say you'll do your part in the 
little affair I am come to talk to you about, and 
you'll soon have money enough and to spare. I mustlet 
you have a little money to go on with, and you can 
give me your note of hand for it, and the other 
balance with it.” 

‘‘ What is the new concern? Is it robbery out and 
out, or only a swindle?” 

‘© Why how you talk! Just put your name to this 
bill, and I'll tell you all about it; and there’s a ten- 
pound note for you, for present expenses.” 

Mr. Slocum produced a bill-form from his pocket- 
book, and filled it up for the balance of the account 
in the book, with ten pounds added to it. 

‘‘ Well,” said Bootle, ‘‘I must have some money; 
in for a penny, in for a pound. Give me the bill, I'll 
sign it.” And he did so. 

‘“‘ Ah,” said Slocum, ‘‘now you talk more reason- 
able. Have you got any of that old port wine left 
that I sent you? Just take a glass or two to clear 
your brains, and then I’ll tell you something.” 

The breakfast, almost untasted, was thrust aside, 
and the old port wine, which might have been manu- 
factured in the establishment of Messrs. Warren and 
Co., brought out instead; and with a sulky acqui- 
escence Mr. Bootle sat down in his easy-chair to hear 
what Slocum had to propose. When they parted, aftera 
long conversation, there was more apparent cordiality 
between them, and Mr. Bootle’s views of life had 
assumed a more cheerful aspect. ‘If I can only 
come out right this time,” he said, “ I’ll have all my 
money down, and Slocum may go to the right about; 
T’ll have nothing more to do with him after this time. 
It’s an awkward thing, though, what he proposes. I 
wonder what a fellow would be dono to if it was 
found out. Slocum knows, I dare say, and it is as 
much his risk as mine, if not more. What a cunning, 
sneaking chap that Slocum is. Shylock, they used 
to call him at school. I wonder why they called him 
Shylock ; there’s nothing shy about him, I’m sure; 
Brasslock would have been a better name for him; 
but he’s clever ; oh, he’s very clever!” 

Early in the evening Mr. Slocum came again to 
Bootle’s rooms, bringing with him some letters and 
writing materials, and in each coat-pocket a bottle of 
champagne. Thoy spent several hours together. Mr. 
Slocum gave his friend a lesson in writing, sitting by 
him and showing him how to form certain letters an 
characters in closo imitation of the copy which he had 





brought with him, 
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‘Tt’s forgery,” said Bootle, in a whisper. ‘“ What 
would they do to a fellow if it was found out?” 

‘‘ Nonsense ; it’s not like forging a cheque or a 
bank-note, it’s only putting a name at tho toot of a 
circular; and it can’t be found out, going through 
the post—how ean it?” 

‘«T don’t see the good of it, and I don’t half like 
it,’ said Bootle; “many a man has been hanged for 
writing somebody else’s name.” 

“It’s quite a different thing, I tell you. Read the 
writing ; it’s only a bit of information for the news- 
papers. We are both in the same box, aint we? 
Do you think I should run any risk myself?” 

‘*No, I don’t think you would,” said Bootle, and 
he went on with his work. It was a long time before 
Mr. Slocum professed himself satisfied with his per- 
formance. He mado him go over the same stroke 
fifty or a hundred times, sometimes losing paticnco 
with him. 

“Why don’t you sign them yourself?” said 
Bootle ; ‘‘ you used to be very clever at imitating 
anybody’s writing at Bearward’s.” 

‘So I will,” said Slocum; ‘‘T’ll do my share and 
you do yours. Try again; you'll get it right pre- 
sently.”” 

At last Mr. Slocum said the signatures would do: 
he sealed up the letters, and gave them to Bootle to 
direct. They were addressed to the editors of several 
different newspapers, and when ready, Bootle took 
them out, accompanied by Slocum, and posted them. 
They then walked together for some time, arranging 
their plans for the next day. 

“T shall not sleep much to-night,” Bootle said, as 
they parted. 

“Why not?” Slocum replied; ‘‘ you are all right. 
What a nervous chap you are! Be sure you get to 
the City in good time to-morrow.” 

‘Ah! to-morrow, to-morrow!” said Bootle to 
himself, as he tarned towards home. ‘ They say to- 
morrow never comes—I almost wish it wouldn’t!”’ 

The morrow came, however, in due course, and 
Mr. Bootle went to the City as agreed. He called at 
several of the principal places of business, inquiring 
as to the truth of certain rumours which he pro- 
fessed to have heard touching the stability of one or 
two houses which were known to have speculated 
largely in General Grand Junction and some other 
stocks, whispering doubts as to the soundness of 
those undertakings, and thanking his stars that he 
had sold out everything, so it did not signify to him. 
Slocum and some others of his clan were similarly 
occupied, fulfilling generally the part ascribed by the 
poet to Fama, malum quo non aliud velocius ullum. 
Some of the morning papers, in their second edi- 
tions, contained paragraphs which seemed to give too 
much ground for these distressing rumours. They 
spoke guardedly it is true, but feared the information 
they had received was only too well authenticated, 
thoughithadcometothem through an unusual channel. 
A great excitement arose, however, among the specu- 
lators towards the afternoon; there had been a feel- 
ing of uneasiness on the Stock Exchange for several 
days, which was a natural consequence of over- 
speculation ; and there had been one or two serious 
failures, so that men were ready to take the alarm. 

‘‘ More sellers than buyers to-day again,” says Mr. 
Hazard, meeting Mr. Slocum. 

“Don’t wonder at it,’”? Mr. Slocum answers. 


“What are you doing, may I ask, in General Grand 
Junction?” 
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“Sold all,” says Hazard; “took your hint; well 
out of it, if all they say is true.” 

‘‘Have you heard about Lord Downderry ?” 

‘““No; what?” 

“Thrown up the directorship, they say.” 

‘You don’t say so! What will Heydown do?” 

‘* Ditto, no doubt,’’ says Slocum. 

‘‘Good morning; I must go.” 

‘*Market’s very uneasy to-day,” Mr. Buzzard 
remarks, meeting a client who wants to sell. ‘ No- 
body got any money. I'll sell for you, if I can, but 
no chance just now. Soon blow over, I dare say, but 
everybody is taking fright to-day. What a row 
there is over yonder! What can it be?” 

“Sir Jarrom Diddell!” cries a clerk, rushing up to 
them, breathless. 

“What about him?” 

“Gone! Got out of everything and gone abroad, 
if it’s true.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

‘Mr. Welcher says so; Welcher ought to know.” 

The excitement increases every minute; cabs 
drive up furiously and dart away again. Beforo 
the day is over the crowd becomes a mob; frantic 
men are gesticulating, and fainting women crying 
piteously for help. Yellow-faced City clerks aro 
pushing their way vehemently to and fro, and red- 
faced countrymen being pushed and “ giving of it 
back.” Little men are half suffocated in the crowd, 
and large men are trying in vain to make their way 
through it by main force. 

In the midst of such a group a tall form, with 
smooth cheeks and an innocent and juvenile appear- 
ance, was to be seen, now turning this way and now 
that, as if uncertain in which direction he would go, 
if going were possible; casting his eyes over the 
crowd with looks of perplexity and alarm, and, like 
a fly in a cobweb, struggling now and then without 
any definite plan or prospect of escape. Seeing Mr. 
Hazard elbowing his way near him, he caught hold 
of him by the collar of his coat. 

“Oh, Mr. Goodchild!” said Hazard, looking up. 

‘‘Can I have a little conversation with you?” 
Mr. Goodchild asked. 

” Not a moment to spare, sir; let me go, I beg of 
you. 

‘‘ What is all this about, Mr. Buzzard—Mz. Hazard, 
Imean? What is it?” 

‘A panic, sir; that’s all I can tell you.” 

“Ought I to sell my stock now, or to buy more ? 
Advise me.” 

** Better do nothing; don’t sell; held on, my dear 
sir; hold on.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Goodchild, renewing his grasp of 
the coat collar with more decision than might have 
been expected of him. 

“‘T did not mean that!” cried Hazard, struggling. 
“You must not detain me; I can give your shares 
away if you like; I can’t sell them. Wait a few 
days; sure to get up again!” And Mr. Hazard 
broke loose with a pluuge, and dived through tho 
crowd in haste to sell some other stock in which ho 
was interested. 

‘‘ Very serious business this, Mr. Goodchild,” said 
a voice at his elbow. 

‘¢ What ts the matter, Mr. Slocum?” 

‘“‘ May be a false alarm, but I fear not. Things 
have beon looking queer for several days; and now 
some of the best men are gone—directors of three or 
four companios, men whose names were thought 
112 
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better than bank notes—Lord Downderry, the Hon. 
Mr. Heydown, Sir Jarrom Diddell ; report says they 
have all cut and run. Some very important firms 
gone also; two or three banks smashed. I hope it’s 
not all true. You want to sell, of course? That’s 
what everybody wants.” 

‘It’s very awkward, Mr. Slocum; you got me 
into the scrape, and I look to you to get me out 
of it.” 

“Step in here a moment, Mr. Goodchild; I'll do 
what I can for you. I would not look at anybody 
else’s shares ; but—step in here.” 

They went into a coffee-house, and five minutes 
afterwards Mr. Slocum emerged from it, leaving Mr. 
Goodchild in a state of great distress and bewilder- 
ment, wondering whether he had done right, and 
uncertain whether to laugh or cry. “It’s a heavy 
loss,” he said; ‘‘a very heavy loss; but as Mr. 
Slocum says, it might have been worse—in fact, it 
might have been ruin.” 

So said many another, after a similar hurried in- 
terview that day. Scrip, forwhich they had paid heavy 
premiums, had been sold in a moment of alarm for 
amerely nominalsum. Those who had ccunted them- 
selves most fortunate a few weeks back in having, by 
interest or impudence, obtained an allotment of 
shares in one or other of the numerous new com- 
panies, thought themselves happy now to have 
shaken off further liabilities at a sacrifice of all the 
money they had paid; while others who had failed 
to sell at any price went home full of anxiety, and 
counting up the amount of calls they might have yet 
to pay for shares which had already been condemned 
as worthless. 

There was a slight reaction before the close of the 
money market that day ; and the next morning many 
who had sold their shares—or, as Mr. Hazard said, 
‘‘ given them away ’’—would have repurchased them ; 
but the prices had begun to rise. Lord Downderry 
had written to the papers explaining that he and his 
son had not withdrawn from their position in the 
directorate of all the companies with which they 
were connected, but from one only, and that for want 
of time to give the requisite attention to it. Sir 
Jarrom Diddell had indeed gone abroad, leaving his 
engagements unprovided for, but that was partly in 
consequence of the panic itself, which had helped to 
finish him. The reports which had been circulated 
were for the most part false, and inquiries were to be 
made how and with whom they had originated. It 
was clear that some unprincipled persons had taken 
advantage of the uneasy feeling which had begun to 
prevail among all classes in consequence of rash and 
excessive speculation, to bring down prices by false 
and exaggerated statements with a view to their own 
advantage. 

No sooner was this apparent than prices went up 
again. There was a sudden rebound. Mr. Slocum 
and some others, who knew what they were about, 
had bought enormously the day before, and sold as 
largely now. Very little money had changed hands, 
but great sums were represented, and great profits 
realised. Young men, hasting to be rich, had risked 
and lost the little capital which might have helped 
them on by honest industry to gradual prosperity 
and competence. Old men, casting all their savings 
into the lottery, were brought down from indepen- 
dence to poverty and misery for the remainder of 
their lives. 


The authors of all this misery and sorrow thought 





not for one moment of their wretched victims, but 
hugged themselves over their ill-gotten gains, and 
boasted secretly to one another that it had been a 
‘‘ great success.” It was not, let us hope, because 
they were utterly incapable of sympathy for other 
people’s woes, but because they did not think of 
them or realise them. Self was first, and the rest of 
the world nowhere. The man who is altogether 
wrapped up in self leaves every care that does not 
actually touch him or stand in his way out of his 
range of thought and vision; he stands alone; he 
does not seem to know that there are other interests 
than his own, other human beings in the world 
besides himself. Set before him on the stage some 
scene of tragic woe, and his feelings will perhaps be 
harrowed by it; he may even weep; but because tho 
sorrow and pathos of ordinary life are not forced upon 
his sight, he is wholly unconscious of them, and, 
wrapt in selfishness, feels no compassion or remorse 
even for agonies which he himself inflicts. 

‘Yes; it’s a good day’s work,” says Slocum to 
himself; ‘only we must keep it quiet. I hope 
nobody will let it out.” 

“T shall be all right now,” says Bootle; ‘but I 
wish Slocum would give me my note of hand and a 
little more ready money. I never thought what a 
stir it would make! I can’t help feeling sorry for 
some of those poor chaps who have lost so much. 
What a clever, cheating, lying brute that Slocum 
is! IT’ll have no more to do with him after this is 
settled.” 

“It’s very unfortunate,” says Mr. Goodchild, 
walking uneasily to and fro in his new house at 
Wandsworth; ‘‘it’s very unfortunate that things 
should turn out thus. I hardly know how I stand, 
or what I am liable for. If I had held on as Mr. 
Hazard advised me, it would have come all right 
again. I must see Mr. Slocum to-morrow morning. 
Surely he will not keep me to such a bargain as 
this; he only bought my shares to oblige me, ho 
said. I hope he will make some equitable arrange- 
ment. -I don’t know what Mr. Armiger will say, and 
Willy and Susie, and the baby, I really don’t.” And 
atra cura sits upon his heart as he walks to and fro, 
and spoils his frugal meals, and follows him to his 


bed-chamber, and broods over his restless pillow all _ 


night long. 


CHAPTER X.—SETTLING ACCOUNTS. 


“There is a burden of care in getting riches; fear in kecping them ; 
temptation in using them; guilt in abusing them; sorrow in losing 
them ; and a burden of account at last to be given up concerning them.” 


—Matthew Henry. 


“Til gotten gain never thrives.”—Old Proverb. 


Mr. Goopcnitp lost no time in calling at the 
Financial Agency, as Mr. Slocum’s office was named, 
for he was resolved to act promptly, in the hope of 
repairing the mischief that had been done. He was 
disappointed, therefore, to find that Slocum was not 
at his usual place of business: the next day and the 
next he sought him, but in vain; it was not till 
nearly a week had passed that he was able to obtain 
an interview with him. 

Slocum received him with a show of cordiality. 
‘*T was very anxious to see you,” he said; ‘it was 
unfortunate that I should be out every time you 
called ; but these are very busy times.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Goodchild answered. ‘‘I want to 

















know what is to be done about those shares of mine 
that you bought.” 

‘Of course; we must make an appointment to 
settle. I shall have the transfer ready for you 
directly.” 

‘‘T seo the price has gone up again, almost as high 
as before.” 

‘Not quiteso much asthat. It is gone up though, 
everything is gone up: it wasa false alarm, you see. 
I thought I was a ruined man myself; I ought not 
in strictness to have bought your shares when I did, 
for I hardly knew how I stood: but you were so 
anxious to be rid of them.” 

“It was very kind of you. I should not have 
wished to hold you to your bargain, I am sure, if it 
had turned out a very bad one.” 

“Oh, a bargain is a bargain, you know; for better 
for worse, for richer for poorer; that’s the rule in all 
contracts.” 

“ As it turns out, I suppose you have made a good 
deal of money by the transaction?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“And how do I stand?” 

“H’m; you stand to lose, I’m sorry to say: it 
could not be otherwise.” 

“Will there be anything over from the money I 
put into your hands?” 

‘I’m afraid not: there were the deposits to pay, 
and then calls; and then more calls, for which, if 
you remember, you asked me to advance the money 
at interest. I have your bills for the amounts; and, 
by-the-by, they will be falling due in two or three 
days. It’s true I have to pay you for the shares I 
bought of you, but even then there will be a balance 
—a considerable balance—I’m afraid, against you. 
I was reckoning it up just before you came in; and, 
let me see, where did I put it? Oh, there it is; just 
look it over while I step into the next room to speak 
to some one, you will find it all right.” 

“ All right!’? Could it be possible that in the short 
space of six weeks Mr. Goodchild’s speculations had 
run to such a length, and turned out so disastrously ? 
He had not the patience to look at the items, but 
turned with a beating heart to the last page; a film 
came over his sight as the total was disclosed. If 
this statement was correct, not only all the money he 
had paid was lost, but he was indebted still in a great 
many hundred pounds to Mr. Slocum. 

“There must be a mistake,’ he said to himself; 
“it is quite impossible that this can be the true 
result!”” Mr. Slocum gave him plenty of time to 
look over the columns, and to satisfy himself, if, 
indeed, he could derive any satisfaction from the 
process. He could discover no error in the statement, 
but was amazed to sce how ten-pound shares, at a 
premium of four or five, would mount up when 
bought by the hundred, and how they would sink 
down again when sold at a similar discount. There 
were some purchases, indeed, for which he could not 
remember to have given any order; but everything 
had been done in such a hurry that he could not say 
peeeeety to what amounts he might have pledged 

imself: he had trusted Mr. Slocum, and had never 
thoroughly understood what he was about ; and when 
that gentleman returned to him, every objection he 
could urge met with an immediate explanation, and 
his own signature was shown as a warrant for each 
transaction. 


“When shall you bo prepared to settle?” Mr. 
Slocum asked 
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“Settle? Oh, yes; let us see what can be dono 
about a settlement. You cannot think, Mr. Slocum, 
I am sure, of taking advantage of the—the unfortu- 
nate accident which led to the sale of my shares at 
less than a third of their value. You will expect to 
derive some benefit, no doubt; but we must make a 
compromise.” 

‘© Of what nature, Mr. Goodchild ?” 

“You see what I mean; as an honourable man 
you must, I am sure, see what I mean.” 

‘**T really do not understand you.” 

“‘ Why, you see you have sold me ten-pound shares 
at fifteen pounds ten shillings to begin with, and 
have then repurchased them for four pounds five. 
The market value is now, I am told, about twelve, 
therefore you have made enormous profits twice 
over—such, at least, would be the case if you were 
to hold me to the bargain which I made so hastily on 
that unfortunate day of the panic. But you will let 
me have those shares back again for a small con- 
sideration, I am sure.” 

‘‘Impossible, my dear sir; I have sold them; I 
might have made more by them if I could have kept 
them, but—but you don’t understand these matters. 
You don’t consider the losses I have myself sus- 
tained. I lose in one thing and you lose in another. 
We are always liable to these fluctuations on the 
Stock Exchange; next week perhaps we may both be 
gainers. The only thing to be done now is to 
settle. I, for instance, have payments to make, and 
want money—you are in the same situation, but I 
hope have plenty. Shall we say to-morrow for this 
balance ?”’ 

Mr. Goodchild felt as if he were going to faint; the 
difficulties of his position were pressed so imme- 
diately and so plainly upon him that he was quite 
bewildered. 

‘‘To-morrow!” he exclaimed, faintly; ‘‘to- 
morrow! You are quite mistaken; I can’t find such 
asum asthat. I did not expect—” 

“The matter is urgent,” Mr. Slocum said; ‘‘ my 
needs are pressing; perhaps you will be kind 
enough to explain what are your resources, for I 
presume you did not intend to speculate without 
being prepared with means to meet your liabilities. 
Of course you could not be guilty of anything so dis- 
honest or ungentlemanly; so if you will let me 
know what your resources are, I will endeavour to 
make the best terms I can for you.” 

Mr. Goodchild being thus pressed gave an account 
of everything that he had which could be readily 
turned into money. His income was derived chiefly 
from securities held in trust for his children, so that 
he could not touch the principal; and there was no 
other way, Mr. Slocum told him, of mecting the 
present demand but by selling the house which ho 
had lately bought at Wandsworth. Mr. Slocum 
undertook to find a purchaser; but Mr. Goodchild 
could not at once make up his mind to sell; he 
would rather mortgage it, he said. A mortgage, 
Slocum told him, was out of the question; nobody 
would lend a sufficient sum upon it, nor could it be done 
so quickly. If he would agree to sell, a contract 
might be signed and money advanced at once. 
Slocum could get that for him in the way of business, 
and would do the best he could. Finally, they 
parted—Mr. Goodchild in a state of great perplexity, 
and Mr. Slocum looking after him as a butcher looks 
after a fat ox which he has just driven into its stall~ 
till to-morrow. 


PA. 





MUSICAL PRECOCITY. 


BY EDWARD F, RIMBAULT, LL.D. 


S music exists in nature, and its powerful influ- 
ence is felt throughout the universe, it is not 
surprising that precocity in this art should manifest 
itself more frequently than in the sister arts of poetry 
and painting. Certain it is that this is the case, and 
although we cannot understand the fact of the most 
musical children being born of unmusical parents, it 
is nevertheless of common occurrence. 

We have gathered from various sources a few 
notices of children that have been remarkable for 
this love of music. They are not arranged chrono- 
logically as to date, nor with regard to the different 
countries which gave birth to these musical prodigies. 
Nothing would have been gained by this end, and 
our present arrangement, or rather non-arrangement, 
will enable us to return to the subject as opportunity 
occurs of gathering further information. 

First of a name well known in the musical world. 

Wrui1am Crorom was born in 1775, at Norwich. 
His father, a carpenter, with no knowledge of music, 
but a passionate love for the art, built a small organ, 
and taught himself two or three common tunes, 
which he played with one hand, and an occasional 
chord. When his little boy was only a year and a 
half old, he discovered a great inclination for music, 
by leaving even his food to attend to it, when his 
father was playing. At two years old he would 
touch the key-note of his favourite tunes, in order to 
persuade his father to repeat them. Soon after this, 
as he was unable to name the tunes, he would him- 
self play tho two or three first bars of them, when he 
thought the key-note did not sufficiently explain 
what he wished to have performed. It seemsto have 
been owing to his having heard the performance of 
Mrs. Lulman, a musical lady who came to try his 
father’s organ, and who not only played on it, but 
sung to her own accompaniment, that he first at- 
tempted to execute a tune himself. One evening, in 
passing through the sitting-room, he screamed and 
struggled violently to go to the organ, on which, when 
he was indulged, he eagerly beat down the keys with 
his little fist. Next day, being left with his brother, 
a youth of fourteen, he would not let him rest till he 
blew the bellows of the organ, while he sat on his 
knees, and beat down the keys, at first promiscu- 
ously; but presently, with one hand, he played 
enough of ‘‘God save the King” to awaken the 
curiosity of his father, who, being in a garret, which 
was his workshop, hastened downstairs to inform 
himself who was at the organ. When he found it 
was the child who was performing, he could hardly 
believe what he heard and saw. At this time he was 
exactly two years and three weeks old. Next day he 
made himself master of the treble of the second part, 
and the day after he attempted the bass. On the 
parents relating this extraordinary circumstance to 
some of their neighbours, they were laughed at, and 

advised by no means to repeat such marvellous 
stories, as they would only expose themselves to 
ridicule. However, a few days after, Crotch being 
ill, and unable to go out to work, Mr. Paul, a master 
weaver, by whom he was employed, passing acci- 


he had been deceived, and that Crotch had stayed at 
home to divert himself on his favourite instrument. 
Fully prepossessed with this idea, he entered tho 
house, and suddenly opening the sitting-room door, 
saw the child playing on the organ, while his brother 
was blowing the bellows. Mr. Paul thought the 
performance so extraordinary, that he immediately 
brought two or three of the neig! bours to hear it, 
who, propagating the news, a crowd of nearly one 
hundred people came next day to hear the young 
performer ; and on the following days still greater 
numbers flocked tothe house from all quarters of the 
city, till at length the child’s parents were forced to 
limit his exhibitions to certain days and hours, in 
order to lessen his fatigue, and exempt themselves 
from the inconvenience of constant attendance on the 
curious multitude. Before he was four years old, Dr. 
Burney paid him a visit, and reported the result in a 
paper read before the Royal Society. He concludes 
by saying: ‘Tho last qualification which I shall 
point out as extraordinary in this infant musician is, 
his being able to play an extempore bass to easy 
melodies, when performed by another person, on tho 
same instrument.” Of this talent Dr. Burney gives 
the following example: the upper line being played 
by himself, and full, as the reader will perceive, of 
chromatic intervals, and the lower line the bass 
which young Crotch’s ear pointed out to him. 
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The young musician ultimately rose to be Principal 


of the Royal Academy of Music, and Doctor and 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 
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Cartes WESLEY, son of the Rev. Charles Wesley, 
of Bristol, was born in 1757. Before he was threo 
years old he discovered a strong inclination to music; 
he played a tune on the harpsichord at this age, 
readily, and in just time. His mother had used the 
harpsichord to quiet and amuse him almost from his 
birth ; and before he could speak he would not suffer 
her to play with one hand only, but would take the 
other and put it on the keys. At four years old ho 
was taken to London by his father, and introduced 
to Stanley the organist, Dr. Worgan, Beard the 
singer, and others, who expressed their pleasure and 
astonishment at the infant musician. As his years 
increased his abilities strengthened, and-among other 
compositions he wrote some pieces fortwoorgans, which 
were performed by himself and his brother Samuel. 


Samvet Westey, the brother of Charles, was born 
in 1766. When three years old he attempted to play 
‘‘God save the Queen,’ “‘ Fischer’s Minuet,’’ etc. ; 
and before he was eight years of age he had composed 
several oratorios. At this time Dr. Boyce paid him 
a visit, and he showed him the oratorio of ‘ Ruth.” 





dentally by the door and hearing the organ, fancied 


The doctor, after perusing it with great attention, 
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broke out into the highest terms of approbation, 
saying that nature had given the boy by intuition 
what he had himself acquired by many years’ close 
application. 


Joun Davey was born in the parish of Upton 
Hilion, eight miles from Exeter. When he was 
about three years of age he went into his uncle’s 
room, where he was playing over a psalm-tune on 
the violoncello, but the moment he heard the instru- 
ment he ran away crying, and was so terrified that 
he was expected every moment to fall into fits. 
During several weeks his uncle repeatedly tried to 
reconcile him to the instrument, which at last he 
effected, after a great deal of coaxing, by taking the 
child’s fingers and making him strike the strings. 
This at first startled him; but in a few days he 
became so passionately fond of the amusement, that 
he took every opportunity of becoming better ac- 
quainted with this seeming monster. Within a short 
time, by a little attention, he turned the notes of the 
violoncello into notes of joy. At this time there was 
a company of soldiers quartered at Crediton, a town 
about a mile from Hilion. His uncle took him there 
frequently, and ono day, attending the roll-call, he 
appeared to be greatly delighted with the fifes. But, 
not content with hearing them, he borrowed one, 
and very soon picked out several tunes, and played 
them in good style. After this, he gathered a quan- 
tity of what the country people call bitters (a tubu- 
lar reed growing in marshy grounds), and with 
these he made imitations of fifes, and sold them to 
his playfellows. When between four and five years 
of age, his ear was so very correct that he could 
play any tolerably easy tune after once or twice hear- 
ing it. Before he was quite six years old, a neigh- 
bouring smith, into whose house he used frequently 
to run, lost between twenty and thirty horse-shoes, 
Diligent search was made aftcr them for many days, 
but to no purpose. Soon after the smith heard some 
musical sounds, which seemed to come from the upper 
part of the house, and having listened a sufficient 
time to be convinced that his ear did not deceive him, 
he went upstairs, where he discovered the young 
musician with his (the smith’s) property between the 
ceiling of the garret and the thatched roof. He had 
selected eight horse-shoes, out of more than twenty, 
to form a complete octave, had suspended each of 
them by a single cord, clear from the wall, and with 
a small iron rod was amusing himself by imitating 
Crediton chimes, which he did with great exactness. 
This story being made public, a clergyman showed 
him a harpsichord, which he soon got acquainted 
with, and by his imitative genius he was ablo to 
play any easy lesson that came in his way. Ho 
applied himself likewise to the violin, and found 
but few difficulties to surmount in his progress on 
that instrument. When eleven years old, he was 
placed with the well-known ‘Jackson of Exeter,” 
the organist of the cathedral, under whom he per- 
fected himself in the science. 


Jonann Husmet was born at Vienna, in 1780, and 
efore he was three years old he discovered a strong 
2% seo for music. As soon as he was able to utter 
is letters distinctly and with facility, he commenced 
his musical education under his father, and his pro- 
gress was far beyond his parents’ most sanguine 
expectation. After some time he became a pupil of 
ozart, whose manner and taste on the pianoforte he 
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faithfully copied. When about five years of age he 
played publicly in the most correct style, and com- 
posed several pieces of music. He came to England 
when he was ten years old, and astonished the 
musical public by his performances. His name is 
still remembered by all lovers of classical music. 


Marre Teresa Parapres was born, in 1759, at 
Vienna, and in her fifth year lost her sight. Soon 
after this misfortune, an extraordinary taste for the 
arts and sciences manifested itself, and, notwithstand- 
ing the privation under which she laboured, she soon 
became an excellent performer on the pianoforte. 
She executed the longest and most difficult fugues 
and concertos of Bach and Handel, and with a 
memory that never failed. ‘To her skill as a pianist 
she added the accomplishments of singing and danc- 
ing, and was remarkable for the ease and elegance 
with which she danced a minuet. Her mental acqui- 
sitions included arithmetic in its higher branches, 
geography, and the knowledge of several languages, 
all of which she spoke with grace and fluency. She 
visited the principal capitals in Europe, in which her 
great abilities and acquirements excited equal in- 
terest and admiration. The Empress Marie-Theresa, 
before whom she displayed her powers on the piano- 
forte when she was only eleven years old, was so 
pleased and astonished at her style of execution and 
her many attainments even at that early age, that 
her majesty settled upon her a pension of two hun- 
dred and fifty florins. She afterwards visited Eng- 
land, when Pitt, the eminent statesman, happening 
to hear her perform a concerto, was affected even to 
tears at the expressive manner in which she executed 
an adagio movement. 


Josepu Noror was born, in 1755, at Arras, Pas de 
Calais. From his infancy he manifested an aptitude 
for music. He had scarcely reached his sixth year, 
when, happening to be taken to a public concert, he 
listened to the music with an enthusiasm that as- 
tonished those who witnessed it. His father, who 
designed him for the pulpit or the bar, felt no plea- 
sure at this circumstance, and did all he could to dis- 
courage the child’s inclination. But his fondness 
for music remained, and though he had never re- 
ceived a single lesson, he would often stand behind 
his sister while she was practising on the pianoforte, 
and the moment she had gone through a difficult 
piece—which, perhaps, he had never heard before— 
would take her seat and execute it with correctness 
and facility. It was with pain that his parent 
observed these proofs of his son’s precocious talents 
for a science from the study of which they wished to 
restrain him, and they determined to send him to 
Paris for the chance of diverting his attention. Soon 
after his arrival in that city, it happened that the 
friend to whose care he was confided took him to St. 
Germain-des-Pres, where, having obtained of the 
celebrated organist, Leclerc, permission to sit at the 
organ, he performed extempore in so ingenious and 
learned a manner, that Leclerc did not think it 
possible that the boy could have been playing from 
his own ideas. But the young musician, obtaining 
from him a subject, he instantly formed a fugue 
upon it, and so wonderfully acquitted himself, that 
the great master, seizing him by his arms, and lift- 
ing him as high as he could, exclaimed, with ecstacy, 
‘Tu resteras 4 Paris.” In fact, his father, yielding 





at length to his son’s propensity, permitted him to 
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adhere to music as his profession, and he remained 
at Paris, where he soon acquired great reputation. On 
his return to Arras he became organist of that town. 


Oxara Fisner was a wonderful infantine genius 
for music. From the moment perception commenced, 
she evinced a considerable degree of observation and 
feeling. Even in her nurse’s arms she discovered a 
passionate fondness for music; and while she mani- 
fested by signs of extreme delight her partiality for 
vertain melodies, others were so little agreeable to 
her feelings that she turned from the instrument on 
which they were performed with every indication of 
disgust. Music to this infant was language, and the 
child decided on its expressions by the same faculties 
that an adult would judge of the appeals of eloquence 
addressed to the feelings. She discoursed with 
sounds, and evidently received and communicated 
ideas under the influence of harmony. ~ 


Matruew Dosovre, born in 1703, gave very early 
proof of his musical propensities. WVhon quite a 
child he played his first solo on the violin (a sonata 
of Corelli’s) at one of the concerts of the eccentric 
Britton, the musical ‘small coalman.’”? To make 
his infantine person sufficiently visible on that occa- 
sion, he was made to borrow elevation from a joint- 
stool; and so much was the “tender juvenile” 
alarmed at the sight of the splendid audience assem- 
bled for music and coffee in Britton’s dingy apart- 
ment, that at first he was near falling to the ground 
from dismay. When about eleven years of age he 
was placed under the tuition of Geminiani, who had 
then recently arrived in this country; and thus 
tutored he was enabled fully to confirm the promise 
which his first attempts had exhibited. At the age 
of twelve he was again before the public, having 
a benefit concert at what was called the Great Room 
in James Street, Haymarket. Before he had com- 
pleted his seventeenth year he had acquired sufficient 
power and steadiness to lead at several of the public 
concerts. A few years later and he was appointed 
Master and Composer of the State Music in Ireland. 


Tue Ear or Mornineton, father of the great 
Duke of Wellington, was an extraordinary instance 


of early attachment to music. To the performance 
of his father on the violin, who played A. soe well 
for a non-professor, he used to listen with a singular 
degree of delight, even when in his nurse’s arms—a 
delight which increased with his years, and mani- 
fested his natural taste for the science. The Hon. 
Daines Barrington relates an interesting anecdote of 
him when a mere child. Matthew Dubourg (whom we 
noticed just now) happened to be staying at the family 
seat of the Earl of Mornington, at Durgan, in the 
county of Meath, where he was of course required to 
draw forth some of the notes he was sorichin. On 
the first occasion of his doing so it chanced that the 
earl’s little son was present—the child who in after- 
life gave so much pure delight by his compositions 
to all who are capable of appreciating soul and 
sentiment in music—but the child would not permit 
him to take the violin from his father (the earl) till 
his little hands were held. After having heard 
Dubourg, however, the case was altered, and there 
was much more difficulty to persuade him to let 
Dubourg give the instrument back to his father; 
nor would the infant ever afterwards permit the 
father to play whilst Dubourg was in the housa. It 
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was not, however, till he was near his teens that he 
was allowed to study music or to practise any instru- 
ment. The first attempts he made were on the 
violin, and the first tunes he learnt to play were those 
of the ‘“‘ Bonny Christ Church Bells” and ‘‘ Say, one, 
two, three, come follow me;”? and when he per. 
formed these, in conjunction with his father, he was 
transported with the effects of a harmony to the 
formation of which he himself contributed. After 
adhering to the violin till he was fourteen, he deter- 
mined to practise the harpsichord, for which, as a 
source of combined sounds, he had long felt a secret 
longing. About the same time, his father deter- 
mining to have an organ erected in his private 
chapel, told him that had he been qualified he 
should have performed the duty of organist. Fired 
with the idea of filling the office, he instantly and 
confidently engaged to be ready as soon as the 
organ-builder; and before the instrument was re- 
moved to the chapel he begged to be heard upon it, 
when his performance astonished his father, the 
builder, and all who heard him. His lordship now 
proceeded so rapidly that the reputation of a fine 
musician was added to that of an excellent scholar, 
and the University of Dublin conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor in Music. 


Tuomas Lintey, Jun., eldest son of the vocal 
composer of that name, displayed at a very early age 
extraordinary powers on the violin, performing a 
concerto in public when but eight years old. To 
qualify him more effectually for a musical career, 
through a due acquaintance with theory, his father 
placed him under the tuition of Dr. Boyco; after 
which he was sent to Florence, chiefly to prosecute 
the study of his favourite instrument under the eye 
of Nardini. Through the kind agency of the Italian 
violinist, Linley acquired the advantageous friend- 
ship of Mozart, who was then a youth of about 
his own age. On his return from his studies on the 
Continent, young Linley repaired to Bath to lead 
his father’s concerts and oratorios, which he did with 
such precision and animation as to gain high credit. 
Unfortunately, this gifted young man met with an 
untimely death by the upsetting of a pleaure-boat. 


Ricuarp CupMor=E was born, in 1787, at Chichester. 
His success began with his juvenile days, for he per- 
formed a solo on the violin in public when only nine 

ears old; and at eleven, with still higher ambition, 

e played a concerto, at Chichester, of his own com- 
position. At twelve years of age he attained the 
provincial triumph of leading the band at the prin- 
cipal concerts in his native city. After the enjoyment 
of some years of country fame, he changed the scene 
of his operations to London. A striking proof of 
his musical ability is shown in an anecdote recorded 
of him. On one.occasion a performance took place 
at Rowland Hill’s Chapel, in Blackfriars Road, for 
which Salomon, the violinist, had rehearsed, in con- 
junction with Dr. Crotch and Jacob, the organist of 
the chapel. Salomon, however, being unexpectedly 
subpceenaed on a trial, requested Cudmore to become 
his substitute at the chapel, when he performed the 
whole of the music at sight, before a large company 
of listeners. 

In this article we have not touched upon three 
great composers—Bach, Handel, and Mozart—cele- 
brated for their musical precocity. They may form 
the subject of a separate paper. 
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(From the Painting by A. Yvon, 
Tg is of universal use. 


Much better than in England, and costing at least from 4s, 6d. to 7s, 6d. a pound, it is drunk 
two or three times a day by the middling and lower classes, The Samoevar, or bright brass tea-urn, smokes on every domestic 


board. Tea is hawked about the cities ‘‘all hot” in winter, and drunk out of tumblers wi'h a slice of lemon in each ; a little 
TUM is not infrequently added.—Canon Trevor's “ Russia, Ancient and Modern.” 





EARLY CIVILISATION. 


BY GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., CAMDEN PROFESSOR OF ANCIENT HISTORY, OXFORD, AND CANON OF CANTERBURY, 


VII.—ETRURIA. 


A early civilisations, one of the most re- 
markable is that of the Etruscans. At a time 
when the Romans and the Latins generally were in 
a condition but little advanced beyond that of 
savages, when Rome itself was a collection of mud 
huts surrounced by a palisade, the Etruscan nation— 
spread over the greater part of Northern Italy—was 
in possession of fine cities, handsome buildings, 
richly-ornamented tombs, elegant dresses, music, 
painting, sculpture, and most of tho useful arts, and 
even many of the refinements of life. ‘‘ Rome,” it 
has been well said,* ‘“‘ before her intercourse with 
Greece, was indebted to Etruria fur whatever tended 
to elevate and humanise her, for her chief lessons in 
arts and science, for many of her political and most 
of her religious and social institutions, for the conve- 
niences and enjoyments of peace, and the tactics and 
appliances of war—for almost everything, in short, 
that tended to oxalt her as a nation, save her stern 
virtues, her thirst of conquest, and her indomitable 
courage, which were peculiarly her own.” The 


Romans themselves, notwithstanding their intense 
national vanity, acknowledged this debt to some 
extent, and admitted that they derived from ‘the 
Etruscans their augury, their religious ritual, their 
robes and other insignia of office, their games and 
shows, their earliest architecture, their calendar, 
their weights and measures, their land-surveying, 


and various other elements of their civilisation. But 
there is reason to believe that their acknowledg- 
ments fell short of their obligations, and that Etruria 
was really the source of the whole early civilisation of 
Rome, until the time came when—during the second 
Samnite War (B.c. 323-303)—she was brought into 
contact with the luxury and refinement of the 
Greeks. 

It is difficult to fix exactly the date at which 
Etruscan civilisation commenced. Some of the most 
distinguished of modern historical critics+ have 
maintained that the great power, and with it the 
artistic eminence and social progress of this people, 
is to be carried back to a period anterior to B.c. 1000, 
and that, consequently, their civilisation is to be 
regarded as parallel with that of the Pheenicians, of 
the Assyrians, of the early Iranians, and of the early 
or Vedic Indians. A theory has even been started 
recently { which would require us to enlarge this 
date considerably, and to regard the Etruscans as 
already one of the most powerful of European 
nations in the century between 3.c. 1400 and 
B.C. 1800. But, on the whole, it seems to be most 
probable that tho people did not greatly distinguish 
itself or come prominently into notice among the 
nations of the earth before the sixth, or at furthest 





* Dennis, ‘‘ Etruria,” vol. i. pp. xxi-xxii. : 

t K. O. Muller, in his ‘Etrusker” (iv. 7, 8, and “Einleitung,” 2, 2), 
makes the commencement of the Etruscan era B.0. 1044. Niebuhr, in 
his ‘‘Roman History,” carries back the date to B.C. 1188 (vol. i. p. 188, 
E.T.) Mr. F. Newman, in his “ Regal Rome,” while abstaining from 
any mention ofa date, lays it down that “the Etruscans, in all civilising 
art, were exceedingly in advance of the other nations of Italy,” and 
“ belonged to the era of Pheenicia and of Egypt” (p. 97). 

t See the “Revue Archéologique” for 1867, and compare Lenormant, 
Manuel d'Histoire ancienne de l’Orient,” vol. i. p. 429, and the “ Con- 
femporary Review ” for 1870, pp. 92-94 








the seventh, century B.c. There is no mention of the 
Etruscans in Homer. ‘The earliest Greek writers in 
whose works the name occurs are Hesiod and Pindar 
among the poets,* and among the prose writers, 
Hecatzeus, Hellanicus, and Herodotus.t| In Hesiod 
(about B.c. 750) the use of tue term is vague, desig- 
nating the inhabitants of the Italic Peninsula gene- 
rally rather than any particular nation.{ It is not 
until about B.c. 550 that the Greeks become familiar 
with the real Etruscan people, who at that time 
hold, and had held for perhaps a century,§ a species 
of maritime supremacy in the Western Mediter- 
ranean, where they had become celebrated for 
their naval skill and their piratical habits. With 
the conclusions which we thus derive from Greek 
literature agree fairly theo Roman traditions, which 
place the great development of Etruscan power in 
the second and third centuries of the city, or about 
B.c. 620-500. 

The general character of Etruscan civilisation has 
been already indicated; but the reader will probably 
expect a more detailed account of it. The standard 
works which describe it fully|| are not very ac- 
cessible; nor do our museums enable us to form a 
very exact notion of its nature. Boyond a copious 
display of what are called, somewhat loosely, ‘ Ktrus- 
can vases,” they contain little that bears upon the 
subject. The main monuments indicative of its 
character are in fact irremovable. They consist of 
massive walls, gateways, sewers, subterraneous tombs, 
rock-seulptures, and mural. paintings -inseparablo 
from the stonework which they decorate. They exist 
mainly on the sites of the ancient cities of Etruria, 
or in the cemeteries of the Etruscan people, and 
have, in comparatively few instances, been torn from 
their natural resting-places to adorn the museunis oi 
Europe. 

Etruscan architecture is remarkable for its mas- 
siveness. The chief remains of it are found in the 
walls and gates of cities, in sewers, bridges, vaults, 
and tombs. Itruscan town walls are of extraordi- 
nary strength and grandeur. They are of two kinds.{ 
In the more northern parts of the country, where the 
rock is difficult to be hewn, being limestono, hard 
sandstone, or travertine, they are composed of hugo 
blocks, tending to be rectangular, but of various 
sizes and irregular arrangement, with small pieces 
often inserted into the interstices of the larger blocks. 
This is the case at Volaterre, at Populonia, at 
Rusell, and elsewhere. The blocks of stone in this 
style of building** are often eight or ten fect m 





* See Hesiod, ‘‘ Theogon,” 1. 1015 ; Pind. “ Pyth,” i. 72 (ed. Mommsen). 
Simonides, writing about the eame time as Pindar, also mentions the 
Tyrsenians or Etruscans (Fr. 93, ed. Gaisford). 

t See Hecat. Fr. 25; Hellan. Fr. 1; Herod. i. 94, 166, etc. — _ . 

t Agrius and Latinus ‘rule over all the illustrious Tyrsenians. - 
pare Dionys. H. “ Ant. Rom.” i. 25, who says that the Greeks confoun¢ ” 
the Etruscans, Latins, Oscans, and Bruttians, under the general name 0 
Tyrrhenians. 

§ See Ephorus, Fr. 62. aricall 

|| Such as Inghirami, ‘Monumenti Etruschi,” 7 vols. 4to; — 
“Storia degli antichi popoli Italiani,” 3 vols., and ‘“ Monumen i 
Inediti;” Abeken, ‘Mittel-Italien;” Dempster, “De Etrur, Reg. 
3 vols. folio, etc. Even Dennis, “Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 
2 vols. Svo. 1848, is oo — in all — 

*] See Dennis, vol. i. ‘‘ Introduction,” p. 1xiii. be 

we Tbid. vol. ii. pp. 151, 249, etc. One block measured by Mr. Denvia 


) was 12 feet 8 inches long by nearly 3 feet broad. 
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length by three, four, and even five feet high. In 
the more southern districts, where the common 
material is ¢wfo, a voleanic rock very easily worked, 
the masonry is of squared stone, and is very regular, 
but not particularly massive. ‘Two styles aro used. 
Sometimes the courses aro similar, the blocks all 
exposing one of their long sides to the view ; some- 
times the wall is built in alternate courses, in the style 
which has been called emplecton,* the ends of the 
stones being exposed in one course, and the sides in 
the other. The blocks in this masonry have com- 
monly a length of nearly four feet, with a height and 
width of two. j 

Etruscan walls are occasionally flanked by towers,t 
which are of square construction, and project exter- 
nally to a distance of twelve or fifteen fect. The 
walls are sometimes, even at the present time, forty 
feet high.§ In thickness they vary greatly. : Where 
they are built throughout of solid stone, their width 
is commonly not more than six or seven feet; but in 
cases where the solid masonry is confined to an 
internal and an external facing, the intervening 
space being stuffed with rubbish, the width is some- 
times as much as sixteen or seventeen feect.|| Tho 
circumference is not, commonly, great, but in one 
instance has been calculated to exceed four miles.4] 

In the earlier times, Etruscan gateways were mere 
square openings in walls, guarded on either side by 
a stone doorpost, and covered in at top by a flat 
stone or wooden lintel; but after a while the use 
of the arch was introduced, and the gateway becamo 
an imposing feature. The arch was carried to a 
height of above twenty feet; the voussoirs and koy- 
stone were massive; an external moulding, in some 
instances, added dignity and richness, while an orna- 
mentation by means of human heads in bold relief 
introduced an element of interest or mystery. At the 
same time, for greater security, gateways were 
doubled. A short passage, of a very solid construc- 
tion, led from a first archway to a second, where a 
second gate impeded the entrance of assailants; 
and a cataracta, or portcullis, could be lowered imme- 
diately behind the first gate, so that their retreat was 
cut off, and they were made prisoners. Interesting 
specimens of gateways thus guarded remain at Vola- 
terres, in the Porta all’ Arco, and the Porta di Diana, 
which have been well described by Inghirami.** 

The remains of sewers are found on the sites of 
almost all Etruscan towns; but the most perfect 
specimen of Etruscan skill in this respect is the 
Cloaca Maxima at Rome, which is still in an excel- 
lent state of preservation.++ This is a culvert formed 
by atriple arch of the most massive character, the 
inner diameter of the innermost arch being fourteen 
fect, and the outer diameter of the outermost arch 
thirty-two feet. It was carried from the site of the 
old Forum to the Tiber, in a slightly circuitous 
course, a distance of about seven hundred yards, and 
may be ascended by a boat when the Tiber is low, 
the distance from the level of the water to the crown 
of the inner arch being at that time about six feet. 





* Vitruy. if. v. 8 § 7. 
t Dennis, vol. i. 4, 88. 
t Ibid. vol. i. Pp. 133-5; vol. fi. pp. 271-3 


* * P. ‘ 
§ Ibid. vol. ii, p. 151. Thirty feet seems to be a common height. 
(ennis, vol. ii. Pp. 154, 249, 272, etc.) 


iy is the case at Volaterrx (Dennis, vol. il. p. 15: 


5). 
ee Micali’s “ Antichi popoli Italiani,” vol. i. p. 141, and vol. iL p. 209. 
Compare Gori, ‘Mus, Ktrus.” vol. iii, p82 “ 

See the ‘‘ Monumenti Etruschi,” vol. iv. PR. 160 et seq. 
m f} For, representations, see the article on the Cloaca in Dr. Smith's 


ct. of Antiquities,” p. 299; ahd that on Rome in the sare gentle- 
man’s “ Dict. of Greek aba Roti Geography,” vol. ii. p. 815. ’ 





It is doubtful whether Etruscan bridges were ever 
arched. Most probably they consisted of simple piers 
of stone, carried up a certain height from either side 
of the stream to be crossed, and then united by 
planks stretched from pier to pier, and by others 
connecting the piers with roadways upon either 
bank. A specimen, believed to contain Etruscan 
work,* still exists at Vulci, where three projecting 
buttresses of red tufo, much weather-worn, arc ém- 
bedded in masonry of a different age and material, 
and united by arches of Roman construction. It is 
thought} that these buttresses, or piers, originally 
stood alone, and sustained a horizontal, and perhaps 
moveable frame of woodwork, like that which is 
known to have existed for many ages at Rome in 
the case of the Pons Sublicius. 

Etruscan vaults are of two kinds. The more curi- 
ous, and probably the most ancient, are false arches,t 
formed of horizontal courses of stone, each a little 
overlapping the other, and carried on until tho 
aperture at the top could be closed by a single 
superincumbent slab. Such is the construction of 
the Regulini-Galassi vault at Cervetri, the ancient 
Cere, which is twenty yards in length, though less 
than five feet in breadth, and only a little above six 
feet high. But it is far more common to find in 
Etruria vaults perfectly arched in the ordinary way 
with voussoirs, or wedge-shaped stones.§ These aro 
neatly fitted to each other, and are gonerally un- 
cemented. The blocks composing them vary from 
seven or even eight feet in length to two or three 
fect, and from a width of ten inches to a foot and a 
half. 

It is probable that these vaults were in most 
instances intended for tombs, but the more ordinary 
tombs of the Etruscans were chambers, hewn out of 
the rock, often of a considerable size, so as almost to 
resemble houses, and sometimes with external facades 
of a highly ornamental character. The “ temple- 
tombs” at Norchia are especially remarkable.|| A 
wall of rock is hewn into a representation of two 
temples—-Doric in general character, but with pecu- 
liar features. Each rose up into a pediment, which 
was richly adorned with sculpture, while below, on 
the entablatures, were gutte and triglyphs. Tho 
entablatures were each of them supported by at least 
six square pillars, detached from the rocky faco 
behind them; and this rocky face was—at least in 
one instance—decorated with a splendid bas-relief 
(representing a procession of strange figures de- 
cidedly archaic and Etruscan), the effect of which 
was heightened by a delicate colouring, still to be 
traced upon the background, and, in places, upon 
the figures. The interiors of tho Norchia temple- 
tombs are mean, but elsewhero the sepulchral 
chamber had often considerable magnificence. In 
some the plan of a house was closely followed. A 
flight of descending steps gave entrance into a vesti- 
bule, on either sido of which were chambers (Zyi- 
clinia); beyond, a doorway led into the principal 
chamber, or atrium, out of which opened further 
triclinia. ‘The ceilings were carved into an imita- 
tion of beams and rafters crossing each other; arm- 
chairs, with footstools attached, stood against tho 





* Dennis, vol. i. p. 401. 
Lenoir in the “ Ann. Inst.” for 1832, p. 261. 
Dennis, vol. ii. p. 46. 
§ Ibid. pp. 376, 441, 488, etc. 
|| For a representation, see Dennis, vol. i. p. 243; and for a full descrip. 
tion see the same writer, vol. i, pp. 249-255. 
q Zbid. vol. ii, n. 82 
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walls, from which weapons or other articles were 
suspended. In other cases the tomb consisted mainly 
of a single large chamber, which was ornamented 
with paintings or with inscriptions. The “tomb of 
the Tarquins,” at Cervetri, is thirty-five feet square, 
and supported by two massive pillars in the middle ;* 
that of the Cecinse, at Volaterre, is circular, sup- 
ported by a single pillar, and with a diameter of 
forty feet.t The paintings in the tombs most 
commonly represent banqueting scenes; but 
encounters with wild beasts and other hunting 
scenes, representations of fabulous animals or of 
games and sports, and scenes from the mythology, 
are not uncommon. The colours are in some instances 
faded, but in others as vivid as when first laid on. 
Occasionally, but very rarely,t sculpture takes the 
place of painting, and reliefs, representing men and 
horses, and wild beasts in combat or devouring their 
prey, cover the walls of the sepulchral chambers, 
extending from the floor to the ceiling, and giving 
great richness to the apartments. 

The esthetic art of the Etruscans comprises 
statuary, painting, engraving, modelling in clay, 
and casting and chiselling in bronze. Except in the 
case of recumbent figures on tombs, their statuary is 
not often ‘in the round.” Some ten or a dozen 
erect figures, in stone or marble, mostly mutilated, 
have been found, which, with more or less of pro- 
bability, may be pronounced Etruscan. They have 
seldom much merit. Some are exceedingly quaint 
and archaic in character, as the lady figured by Mr. 
Dennis in his first volume ;§ others have not much 
to distinguish them from Roman work. Recumbent 
figures on sarcophagi are common. They are in 
general stiff, and have a conventional air; all lean 
vn their left elbow, and have the right arm stretched 
along the body; the right hand commonly holds a 
goblet. The execution is for the most part somewhat 
coarse, and there is evidence of a want of artistic 
feeling in the fact that originally the figures were 
wholly covered with paint. On the other hand, we 
are told that in some cases the heads are in excellent 
taste, the faces being ‘‘ full of character,’’ and the 
features occasionally ‘‘ Grecian.” || 

The bas-reliefs are of a higher order than the 
statues. They are almost always vigorous, and 
though sometimes quaint and even grotesque in por- 
tions, are never wanting in life, spirit, and action. 
The subjects sanenaial seem to be most commonly 
Greek ; but there is no close imitation of Greek 
models, and the beauty and grace which characterise 
the productions of the Hellenic artists are never 
reached. The reliefs, moreover, like the statues, 
appear to have been disfigured by a coarse, unnatural, 
and inharmonious colouring, which must have greatly 
detracted from their merit as works of high art. 

Etruscan paintings are said to fall into fourclasses.] 
Those of the earliest period present Egyptian and 
Babylonian analogies. They are wholly religious, 
deities or mythological emblems being the only sub- 
jects represented. The drawing is stiff and rigid; 
the drapery adheres closely to the form; the figures 
are in bad proportion, limbs and bodies being unduly 





* Ibid. p. 48. 

t Inghirami, “ Monumenti Etruschi,” vol. iv. p. 85. 

t As at Tarquinii on the tomb called “La Mercareccia” (Gori, ‘Mus, 
Etrusce.” vol. ili. 2; 0), at Cervetri in the “ Grotto del Triclinio” (Dennis, 
vol. = | aa and at Chiusi (ibid. p. 375, note), 

. 42 
|| Dennis, vol. i. pp. 446-7. 
YJ Ibid, “Iutroduction,” pp. Ixxviii.-lxxxil{, 
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elongated; and the artist seldom ventures to repro. 
sent his figures otherwise than in profile. Quaint 
and strange animals, chimeeras, sphinxes, Sorgons, 
griffins, centaurs, belong especially to this stage, 
four-winged deities are common; the flowers and 
foliage are of unnatural shapes, and the colouring 
is strange and unpleasant. In the second period, 
‘“‘ Etruscan art stepped out of the conventionalities 
which confined it, and assumed a more energetic 
character—more like the Greek than the Egyptian, 
yet still rigid, hard, and dry, rather akin to the 
Hginetic than the Attic school, displaying more forces 
than beauty, more vigour than grace, better intention 
than ability of execution, an exaggerated, not a 
truthful representation of nature.”* This second 
period was followed by a third, in which the Etrus. 
can artists became the servile imitators of the Greeks, 
whose works they copied, and whose entire manner 
they adopted, so that it is difficult to distinguish 
between the productions of the two peoples. Finally, 
there was a period of decadence, in which drawing 
became careless, composition over-complex, attitudes 
affected, and ornament too much sought after. Art 
‘‘ forgot her sublime and godlike simplicity, to trick 
herself out in meretricious embellishments.” Purity 
and chasteness of design and delicacy of execution 
disappeared. The time of perfection was gone by, 
and Etruscan painting entered upon the period of 
corruption and decay. 

Among the most curious and artistic of all the pro- 
ductions of Etruria are the bronzes. 


daggers, spear-heads, arrow-heads, vases, ewers, 
and the like; but the most remarkable are the 
statues, the candelabra, and the engraved disks or 
mirrors. 
in atomb at Vulci, and figured by Dennis twice, 
is among the most curious specimens of their early 
art which has come down to us. It is not cast, but 
formed of thin plates of bronze hammered into shape, 
and finished with the chisel. The features are re- 


is two small for the head; but the archaic and 
native character of the whole is most interesting, ant 
the pedestal is exceedingly handsome. It is adorned 
with figures in three rows, the top and bottom rows 
containing processions of lions, while the intermediate 
one exhibits sphinxes, human figures, and bigs. 
Altogether, the work is one of the most characteristie 
that we possess. It shows traces of Egyptian, and 
perhaps of Assyrian influence,t but is manifestly s 
genuine native product, and must belong to al 
early period. The bronze statues of the later times 
are very different. Ordinarily they are cast in clay, 
and imitate Greek models, but have very little mert. 

Ancient art has produced few things more elegant 
than Etruscan candelabra. The Athenians are said to 
have imported them in the time of Pericles,§ and th 
museums of Europe contain several of extraordinary 
beauty. || The base is commonly a tripod, compose 








* Ibid. p. \xviii. 
¢ In vol. i. p. 423, and vol. ii. 


. 686. A very quaint bronze statuette of 
asomewhat similar character is fi 


gured by Micali (“ Antichi Monumenti, 


. SV. 

t Compare Layard, ‘‘Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 190, where bead 
semblance of the figures on the pedestal to those on bronzes fou 
Nineveh is noted. = 

Atheneus, “ Deipnosophist.” 1. 22, p. 28, and xv. 18, p. 700. ot 
Two in the Museo Gregoriano at Rome, and one in the Museum 





Volaterree have special merit. They are figured by Dennis, vol. li. pp. 24 
| and 614, (Compare also vol. i, ‘‘ Introduction,” p, 1xx.) 


These include 
a great variety of articles, such as couches, tripods, f 
caskets, cauldrons, shields, censers, helmets, cuirasses, | 


The bronze bust of an Etruscan lady, found | 


pulsive, the right arm is ill modelled, and the bust | 
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of three legs of animals, or of three human forms 
bent backwards. The stem rises to a great height, 
and is twisted or fluted ; sometimes it springs from 
one statuette, and is surmounted by another; fre- 
quently it is ornamented by figures of animals, which 
seem to be climbing up it. At the top there is a cup 
for a lamp, often decorated with figures of birds. 

The engraved mirrors of Etruria are curious, but 
less interesting than the paintings on vases and 
tombs. They are either pear-shaped or circular, 
and contain, generally within a wreath of leaves, 
some scene from the Greek or the native mythology,* 
or some representation of Etruscan life and manners. 
Occasionally the drawing has an elevation and per- 
fection which leaves nothing to be desired ; but more 
commonly the style is mediocre, being either rude 
and coarse, or affected and negligent; belonging 
either to the infancy of art, or to its decay and 
decrepitude. 

In fictile art the Etruscans equalled, if they did 
not even excel, any other nation. Granting that a 
very large number of the vases discovered in the 
country, which are to be counted by hundreds, or 
even thousands, in all the great collections of Europe, t 
were importations from Greece, or from the East, 
yet still there can be no reasonable doubt that many 
—the majority probably—were of native manufacture. 
Peculiarities of style attach to the vases of each 
locality; many have Etruscan inscriptions; where 
the inscription is Greek, it is often mis-spelt in such 
a way as to indicate that the artist was a foreigner. 
Add to this that many varieties of form are found in 
Etruria which do not exist elsewhere, and the con- 
clusion is inevitable that, however large the importa- 
tion, there was also a native manufacture ; and that, 
in fact, wherever originated, the art of making and 
painting vases was carried to a higher pitch of 
development in Etruria than in any other locality. 
If, then, we regard the vessels found in the tombs 
as mainly, or, at any rate, as largely Etruscan, we 
cannot fail to admire the skill and taste of the 
people as exhibited in their production. The 
varieties are almost infinite, the forms always 
tasteful, sometimes exquisite, the patterns charming, 
the paintings spirited. If, as is probable, the most 
meritorious are pure Greek, still, in the remainder, 
there is enough of taste and skill to indicate a 
very high degree of artistic excellence, and to 
excite our surprise and admiration. 

_ Besides their vases, the Etruscans modelled figures 
in clay, which have often considerable merit. One 
of Adonis, in the Museo Gregoriano, is greatly 
admired.{ Figures of gods—especially the Noven- 
siles—are common. ‘There are others of women, of 
children, and even of infants, all beautiful in their 
way, modelled with good taste and carefully finished. 
The animal heads, in which the rhyta, or drinking- 
cups, ordinarily terminated, are also excellently 
rendered. 

We are told that the Etruscans had considerable 
skill in music. The trumpet was generally regarded 


Gthnemten 





Fe, See Mr. Isaac Taylor’s ‘Etruscan Researches,” p, 104, and the 
Frontispiece to Mr. Dennis’s “Etruria.” On the general subject of 
‘truscan mirrors the standard work is Gerhard’s “ Etruskische Spiegel,” 
Which is richly illustrated. 
th = Museo Gregoriano at Rome contains four rooms of vases; 
b ~ useo Campana is also rich in them; the Volaterre Museum has 
if ve four hundred: but it may be doubted whether the British 
useum collection is excelled by any foreign one. 
; Dennis, ” vol. ii. p, 496; Abeken, ‘ Mittel-Italien,” p. 367. 
or a representation, see Dennis, vol. i., “ Introduction,” p. xcix. 
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by the ancients as of their invention ;* and the vases 
often represent bands of trumpeters, fifers, and 
harpers, who play apparently in concert. The 
double-pipe is also common in the paintings; the 
tambourine, flute, and Pan’s-pipe appear occa- 
sionally; and castanets are frequent. Dancing 
usually accompanied the music, and in this both 
sexes participated; but the dancers seem, in all 
cases, to have been professionals, whose services 
were hired, the employment being deemed a low 
one, in which those who wished to be thought 
respectable must not participate. 

In physical comfort and luxury, in the elegance of 
their houses, the richness and variety of their dress, 
the magnificence of their personal ornaments, the 
beauty and taste of their furniture, the grandeur of 
their processions, the splendour of their banquets, 
the multitude of their sports and games, the 
Etruscans can scarcely have been surpassed by any 
contemporary, or, indeed, by any ancient nation. 
The paintings show us banqueting scenes, where 
figures, male and female, clothed in richly-em- 
broidered garments, recline on elegant couches 
under flowered coverlets, feasting to the sound of 
lyres and pipes; a multitude of handsome slaves, 
magnificently apparelled, stand around, some waiting 
their master’s orders, others replenishing the silver 
goblets from the wine-jars on a sideboard hard by ; 
while a train of dancers, male and female, clad in 
gauzy robes, and wearing chaplets of myrtle, or rich 
jewels, entertain the feasters with their lively steps 
and graceful movements, some of them piping as 
they dance.t Ancient authors tell us that tho 
Etruscans indulged in banquets of this description 
twice a day.t 1t was characteristic of the Etruscan 
manners that women took their place at the board 
by their husband’s side, and shared the banquet, 
unless it was one where the drinking was to bo 
carried to excess. 

In the higher elements of civilisation, in religious 
ideas, in law and government, in morality, and 
again in science and literature, there is no reason to 
believe that the Etruscans ever made any great 
advance. Their religion was a low form of nature- 
worship combined with Shamanism, or a belief in 
the magical powers of their diviners (haruspices), 
and with a cult of the deceased spirits of each man’s 
family.§ It was disgraced by gloomy rites, extremo 
superstition, and the iniquity of human sacri- 
fice.|| The divinities worshipped were viewed as 
maleficent rather than beneficent, as objects of fear 
rather than of love. The priests, as their ministers, 
were regarded with an awful dread; they ‘‘ wielded 
the double-edged sword of secular and ecclesiastical 
authority,”] crushed all free thought, and imposed 
upon the people the tyranny of a minute and all- 
pervading ceremonialism. Even the strong belief in 
a future life, which was a leading feature of tho 
religion, did little to elevate it; for the Etruscan’s 
thoughts upon the subject were divided between a 
dread of the malignant demons, who would delight 





* ¥schyl. ‘Eumenides,” 1, 570; Sophocl. ‘‘ Ajax,” 1. 17; Virg. * Ain.” 
viii. 626; Diod. Sic. v. p. 316; Strab. v. p. 220; Sil. Ital. ii. 10; Athen. 
“Deipn.” iv. p. 184; Pollux, iv. 11; etc. _ 

+ Compare Dennis's ‘‘ Etruria,” vol. i. pp. 282-293. 

t Diod. Sic. v. p. 316; Athen. ‘‘Deipn.” iv. 13, p. 153. 

See Mr. Isaac Taylor’s “‘ Etruscan Researches,” pp. 86-93. . 

{| Human sacrifice is represented on the remains in a way that shows it 
was practised. (See Dennis, vol. i. p. 447; vol. ii. p. 97, = There 
can be little donbt that the Romans took the custom, which they 
certainly practised in ancient times, from the Etruscans, 

{| Dennis, vol. i. ‘‘ Introduction,” p. 1. 
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in torturing his soul, and the hope of a paradise of 
mere sensual enjoyment. 

In government, Etruria was a narrow oligarchy of 
a theocratic character. The Lucumones were at once 
the civil rulers, the landed proprietors, and the 
priests and augurs of the nation, alone acquainted 
with the will of heaven, and alone able, by appeasing 
angry gods, to avert disaster and prevent national 
calamity. Under such a government, class interests 
were of course solely considered ; and the condition 
of the bulk of the population was rude and depressed, 
not to say wretched. There was no separation of the 
various functions of governors. Thesame men made 
the laws, imposed the taxes, administered the state, 
decided causes, and commanded armies. In ono 
pes, pe only did the Etruscans show any germ of 
real political intelligence. At atime when the rest 
of Italy was divided up among a number of petty 
states, continually at war one with another, they 
formed a wide-spreading confederacy, which, though 
perhaps rather religious than civil,* yet succeeded 
in holding together the several communities, in pre- 
venting them from wasting each other’s strength by 
internal struggles, and in uniting them under tho 
pressure of external danger into a body possessing 
considerable strength aud coherence. Tho federal 
idea, which in Greece scarcely bore any real fruit 
until after the time of Alexander, } was appreciated 
in Italy many centuries earlier, and, though not con- 
fined to the Etruscans, was apparently recognised by 
them more distinctly, and at an earlier period, than 
by any other Italic nation. 

But little can be said in favour of Etruscan 
morality. The men bore a reputation, not merely 
for self-indulgent and luxurious habits, but for 
actual gluttony;{ and the women are said to have 
been almost universally profligate.§ We see by the 
representations in tho tombs that dances of a licen- 
tious description were witnessed without a blush by 
assemblages comprising both sexes. Nor was this 
looseness of manners compensated for by softness of 
temper or gentleness of behaviour towards others. 
The Etruscans were proverbially harsh in their treat- 
ment of their serf population, || and often drove these 
wretched dependents into rebellion; and the cruelties 
of which their pirates were guilty towards their un- 
happy captives are but too notorious. 

What progress the Etruscans made in science and 
literature it is somewhat difficult to determine. They 
certainly possessed lotters from a very early date, 
and seem to have derived them straight from Asia, 
not mediately through the Greeks.** We hear of 
their having produced a native literature, comprising, 
besides religious and ritual books, histories, trage- 
dies, and poems;{f but the character of these works 
is unknown to us, and we can form no judgment of 





* See Mr. Bunbury’s article in Dr. W. Smith's “ Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography,” i. v. EtRURIA; vol. i. p. 864. (V. Political 
Constitution.) 

t In the Acheean and Atolian Leagues the truo federal idea was carried 
out, notso in the earlier Becotian, Thessalian, Ionian, Delian confederacies. 
See Mr. Freeman’s useful work on ‘‘ Federal Governments.” (When will 
he give us another instalment of it?) 

¢ Compare the “‘pinguis Tyrrhenus” of Virgil (‘‘Georg.” ii. 193), and 
the “‘obesus Etruscus” of Catullus (xxxix. 11.) 

§ Plaut. “‘Cistell.” ii. 3,20; Theopomp. ap. Athen, “Deipn.” xii. 3, 
p. 515; Horat. “Od.” iii. 10, 11, 

l| Martial, ix. 23, 4, 

§] Servius ad. Virg. “ Zin.” vili. 479, 

haded This has been denied (Miiller, ‘Etrusker,” iv. 6,1; Bunbury in 
Smith's Dictionary, etc.), but seems to me almost certain. (See Fellows’ 
“Lycia,” p. 442.) 

tt For, ii, 17; Varro ap. Censorin, xvii.6, and “Ling. Lat.” v. 55, 
— al. i.p.17; Serv. ad Virg. “din.” viii, 285; Lucrot. vi. 381, 
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their merit. The drama, which the Romans derived 
from them,* was evidently of a rude and coarse 
character ; nor is it probable that their other literary 
efforts were much superior. Their engineering 
science was, it is clear, respectable. They con. 
structed arches of a fair size, tunnelled through 
rocks, gave their buildings vaulted roofs, raised into 
place vast masses of stone, and thus were able to 
form edifices of a most solid and permanent cha- 
racter. But it is not certain that they possessed any 
other science worthy of the name. Such astronomical 
knowledge as they enjoyed was probably obtained 
from Asia,+ and was empirical rather than scien. 
tific. Their meteorology was vitiated by being 
accommodated to superstitions fancies. It is their 
art, not their science, which is their true glory, and 
which, almost alone, gives thom their high place 
among the pioneers of civilisation. 





ae 


CORONATION OF GEORGE III. 
N the ‘Leisure Hour” for May wo gave an 
account of tho coronation of Georgo m1, from the 
unpublished diary of a contemporary eye-witness. 
For comparison with that artless narrative, we give 
the account by Horace Walpole, who described the 
sceno in a most characteristic letter to George 
Montagu. The letter was written to his friend 
when in Ireland. The diary, though by an ITvish- 
man, is a very matter-of-fact and dry description 
compared with the lively and somewhat affected, if 
not impudent, account of Horace Walpole. Both 
narratives, however, give vivid glimpses of this grand 
old bit of English history :— 
Arlington Street, Sept. 24, 1761. 

I am glad you arrived safe in Dublin, and hitherto 
like it so well; but your trial has not begun yet. 
When your king comes, the ploughshares will be put 
into the fire. Bless your stars that your king is not 
to be married or crowned. All the wines of Bordeaux, 
and all the fumes of Irish brains, cannot make a town 
so drunk as a regal wedding and coronation. Iam 
going to let London cool, and will not venture into it 
again this fortnight. Oh! the buzz, the prattle, the 
crowds, the noise, the hurry! Nay, people are so 
little come to their senses, that though the coronation 
was but the day before yesterday, the Duke of 
Devonshire had forty messages yesterday, desiring 
tickets for a ball that they fancied was to be at Court 
last night. People had sat up a night and a day, and 
yet wanted to see a dance. IfI was to entitle ages, 
{L would call this the century of crowds. For the 
coronation, if a puppet-show could be worth a million, 
that is. The multitudes, balconies, guards, and pro 
cessions, made Palace-yard the liveliest spectacle in 
the world: the Hall was the most glorious. The 
blaze of lights, the richness and variety of habits, 
tho ceremonial, the benches of peers and peeresses, 
frequent and full, was as awful as a pageant can be; 
and yet, for the king’s sake and my own, I never 
wish to see another; nor am impatient to have my 
Lord Effingham’s promise fulfilled. The king com 
plained that so few precedents were kept for their 
proceedings. Lord Effingham owned tho carl 
marshal’s office had been strangely neglected; but 





* Liv. vii. 2. " 
+ Niebuhr asserts the contrary (‘ Hist. of Rome,” vol. i. p. 137, E. 7) 
but adduces no grounds for his opinion. He even assigns to the Evruscans 


a native “medicine” and native ‘‘ physics.” 
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he had taken such care for the future, that the next 
coronation would be regulated in the most exact 
manner imaginable. ‘lhe number of peers and 
eeresses present was not very great; some of the 
fatter, with no excuso in tho world, appeared in Lord 
Lincoln’s gallery, and even walked about the Hall 
indecently in the intervals of the procession. My 
Lady Harrington, covered with all the diamonds she 
could borrow, hire, or seize, and with the air of 
Roxana, was the finest figure at a distance ; sho com- 
Jained to George Selwyn that she was to walk with 
Sats Portsmouth, who would havea wig and a stick. 
“Pho!” said he, ‘you will only look as if you were 
taken up by the constable.” She told this every- 
where, thinking the reflection was on my Lady 
Portsmouth. Lady Pembroke, alone at the head of 
the countesses, was the picture of majestic modesty ; 
the Duchess of Richmond, as pretty as nature and 
dress, with no pains of her own, could mako her ; 
Lady Spencer, Lady Sutherland, and Lady North- 
ampton, very pretty figures. Lady Kildare, still 
beauty itself, if not a little too large. The ancient 

eeresses were by no means the worst party; Lady 
Westmoreland, still handsome, and with more dignity 
than all; the Duchess of Queensbury looked well, 
though her locks milk-white; Lady Albemarle very 
genteel; nay, the middle age had some good repre- 
sentatives in Lady Holderness, Lady Rochford, and 
Lady Strafford, the perfectest little figuro of all. My 
Lady Suffolk ordered her robes, and I dressed part 
of her head, as I made some of my Lord Hertford’s 
dress; for you know no profession comes amiss to 
me, from a tribune of the people to a habit-maker. 
Don’t imagine that there were not figures as excellent 
on the other side; old Exeter, who told the king he 
was the handsomest man she ever saw; old Effing- 
ham, and a Lady Say and Sele, with her hair 
powdered and her tresses black, were an excellent 
contrast to the handsome. Lord B—— puton rouge 
upon his wife and the Duchess of Bedford in the 
painted chamber; the Duchess of Queensbury told 
me of the latter, that she looked like an orange-peach, 
half red and half yellow. The coronets of the peers 
and their robes disguised them strangely; it required 
all the beauty of the Dukes of Richmond and Mar!l- 
borough to make them noticed. One there was, 
though of another species, the noblest figure I ever 
saw, the High Constable of Scotland, Lord Errol ; as 
one saw him in a space capable of containing him, one 
admired him. At the wedding, dressed in tissue, he 
looked like one of the Giants in Guildhall new gilt. 
It added to the energy of his person, that one con- 
sidered him acting so considerable a part in that 
very hall, where so few years ago one saw his father, 
Lord Kilmarnock, condemned to the block. The 
champion acted his part admirably, and dashed down 

1s gauntlet with proud defiance. His associates, 
Lord E——, Lord Talbot, and the Duke of Bedford, 
were woeful; Lord Talbot piqued himself on backing 

is horse down the hall, and not turning its rump 
towards the king, but he had taken such pains to 
dress it to that duty, that it entered backwards, and 
at his retreat the spectators clapped, a terrible in- 
decorum, but suitable to such Bartholomew Fair 
omgs. He had twenty démélés, and came out of 
none creditably. He had taken away the table of the 
Knights of the Bath, and was forced to admit two 
In their old place, and dine the others in the Court of 
Requests. Sir William Stanhope said, ‘‘ We are ill- 
treated, for some of usare gentlemen.” Beckford told 
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the earl it was hard to refuse a tablo to the City of 
London, whom it would cost ten thousand pounds to 
banquet the king, and that his lordship would repent 
it, if they had not a table in the hall; they had. 
To the Barons of the Cinque Ports, who made the 
same complaint, he said, ‘‘If you come to mo as 
Lord Steward, I tell you it is impossible; if as 
Lord Talbot, I am a match for any of you;” and 
then he said to Lord Bute, “If I were a minister, 
thusI would talk to France, to Spain, to the Dutch 
—none of your half measures.” This has brought 
me to a melancholy topic. Bussy goes to-morrow, a 
Spanish war is hanging in the air, destruction is 
taking a new lease of mankind—of the remnant of 
mankind. I have no prospect of seeing Mr. Conway. 
Adieu; I will not disturb you with my forebodings. 
You I shall’see again in spite of war, and I trust in 
spito of Ireland. 





WEATHER PROVERBS. 
August, 


& E now como to the actual month of harvest, 


and fine weather is very essential for the proper 
gathering in of the crops. This is so obvious that, 
with the exception of the saying— 


** Dry August and warm, 
Doth harvest no harm,” 


there do not seem to exist any proverbs on the point, 
and the weather lore belonging to August is very 
slight. In the grape-growing countries, such as 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, rain is reckoned desirable 
now. 


** A wet August never brings dearth.” —Jtalian. 
** August rain gives honey, wine, and saffron.” —Portuguese. 


** When it rains in August it rains honey and wine.” 
—French and Spanish. 


But the English farmer entirely dissents from this 
view, as a wet time in August would most materially 
damage his prospects of storing his grain successfully. 
After Lammas Day (Aug. 13 n.s.) his corn is said 
to ripen as much by night as by day—an allusion to 
the heavy night dews and the steady heats which aro 
so frequent during this month. 

About St. Margaret’s Day it was observed that 
there was often a heavy downpour of rain, which 
had the effect of causing many rivers to overflow, 
and Margaret’s Flood has passed into a proverb. 
August 1 answers to “‘old”’ St. Margaret’s Day, and 
rain at the very beginning of the month, before the 
final ripening of the corn, if moderate in quantity, 
is highly beneficial. 

The Shepherd of Banbury speaks of the sudden 
storms that often prevail during August, and gives 
certain signs by which they may be prognosticated. 
In harvest, when the wind has been south for two or 
three days, and it grows very hot, and you see clouds 
rise with great white tops, like towers, as if one were 
upon the top of another, and joined together with 
black on the nether side, there will be thunder and 
rain suddenly. If two such clouds arise, one on 
either hand, it is time to mako haste to shelter. So 
says the wise shepherd, and most people under the 
circumstances would be inclined to follow his advice 








as quickly as possible, 








Loxvon Crimtnat Sratistics.—Returns have recently been 
published of the number of persons arrested by the Metro- 
politan Police in 1875. The total arrests were 72,606. A large 
number of these were for drunkenness ; the two items of drunk 
and drunk and disorderly representing no fewer than 30,976. 
The other largest items are—common assaults, 6,988 ; assaults 
on the police, 2,633; simple larceny, 6,736; and vagrancy, 
3,549. On the other hand, the more serious offences are repre- 
sented by very much smaller numbers. There were 13 arrests 
for murder, 68 for manslaughter, 70 for burglary, and 430 for 
attempting to commit suicide. To this last item must be added 
288 actual cases of suicide, making altogether more than 700 
ersons who successfully or unsuccessfully attempted their own 
ives in a single year. The returns on this head vary in an 
extraordinary way. The year before last there were 131 suicides 
and 339 attempts; in 1873 the suicides were only 114,-and in 
1872 they were only 45 in number; while the frustrated 
attempts in those years were 838 and 358 respectively. But in 
1871 the numbers had been 341 futile attempts and 164 suc- 
cessful acts of self-destruction ; so that the year 1872 was most 
exceptional in the low number of actual suicides. During 1875 
no fewer than 10,609 persons were reported to the police of the 
metropolis as missing from their homes. Of these 5,913 were 
found and restored by the authorities ; and the rest either made 
_ own way back or were entirely lost to their friends, —City 

ress. 


“‘ Naccinc.”—A correspondent of ‘‘ Public Opinion ” thinks 
a discussion on the subject of ‘‘ nagging” as a domestic griev- 
ance cannot fail to be of some service to persons who, like 
himself, suffer from that domestic nuisance. Here is his pitiful 
story :—‘‘I have now been married nearly fifteen years, and each 
son has added a little tartness to my wife’s temper, till it has 

come almost too much for human nature to endure ; yet she 
knows well, and would say probably if asked, that she has no 
sound reason of complaint against me or my actions. I do all 
in my power to relieve the growing evil, which is destroying 
her own comfort as well as that of every one about her, but all 
to no purpose. She has no cares or troubles beyond those natu- 
rally arising in a family, the youngest of whom is four years of 
age. I will not prolong this communication by further details ; 
but I hope that some of your many correspondents may be able 
to suggest a remedy to allay in some degree this, my skeleton in 
the cupboard.” If ‘‘ Public Opinion ” opens its columns to the 
discussion of domestic ‘‘skeletons” by husbands and wives (for 
the wife ought to be allowed to have ‘‘ her say ” as well as the 


husband), the size of that journal will have to be very consider- | 


ably enlarged.—Birmingham Daily Mail. 
Eartswoop.—Nowhere have I seen more skilful and inge- 


Darietics. 





nious treatment than in the School for Idiots at Earlswood, | 


and while I have watched the process with the deepest interest, 
I have been tempted almost to wish that the children of the 
poor were generally nearer to that condition, if only they could 
thus be saved from the stupefaction and stultification of dry, 
dull, dead routine, and by more intelligent teaching roused from 
the mental lethargy which too many schools do more to deepen 


and to perpetuate than to remove.—Professor W. B. Hodgson, of 


University of Edinburgh. 


Epvcation By Rotr.—A_ notable illustration of teaching 
**sound without sense,”’ words without intelligence, is recorded 
by an Inspector of Schools, the late Mr. Brookfield. Two 
children, aged about eleven years, did their arithmetic and read- 
ing tolerably well, and wrote something pretty legible, intel- 
ligible, and sensible, about an omnibus and about a steamboat. 
They were called upon to write down the answers of the Church 
Catechism to two questions. 
to repeat the Catechism during half an hour of each day, in day 
school and Sunday school, for four or five years, and this is what 
they wrote :— 


ss y duty toads God is to bleed in him to fering and to loaf 
withold your arts withold my mine withold my sold and with 


my sernth to whirchp and to give thinks to put my old trast in 


him to call upon him to onner his old name and his world and 


to save him truly all the days of my life’s end.” 


** My dooty tords my Nabers to love him as thyself and to do 
to all men as I wed thou shall do and to me to love onner and 
suke my farther and mother to onner and to bay the queen and 
all that are pet in a forty under her to smit myself to all my 

nes teaches sportial pastures and marsters to oughten mysilf 
ordly and every to all my betters to hut no body by would nor 


The children had been accustomed | 





deed to be trew in jest in all my deelins to beer no malis nop 
ated in your arts to kep my ands from pecking and steel m 
turn from evil speak and lawing and slanders not to civet or 
desar othermans good but to lern labour trewly to get my own 
leaving and to do my dooty in that state if life and to each it 
his please God to call men.” 

It will be observed that these written answers, if recited with 
sufficient nage A in the customary school-room patter, really 
bear a horrible likeness to the sounds of the genuine ones ; and 
there can be little doubt that the writers and their classmates 
had so recited them for years, to the entire satisfaction of al] 
who were ‘‘ pet in a forty” over them. — Zimes. 


AmerRIcAN Reception. —The following paragraph, from 
‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,” records one of the incidents of the opening 
of the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. It shows how a 
position is attainable for a private citizen in the States, which 
only kings and courtiers attain to in old countries :—‘ Perhaps 
the most notable ‘reception’ held in America was that of Mr, 
George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, on the evening of Cen. 
tennial Day, May 10. Even in Wectinaten, where officials and 
men of mark abound, no such gathering has been known, It 
has been the lot of Mr. Childs to be the first gentleman in the 
United States who, at a private reception, has been able to 
number among his guests the President of the United States, 
with his wife ; the members of the Cabinet, with their wives; 
the Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and their wives; the Emperor and Em. 

ress of Brazil ; the diplomatic representatives of Great Britain, 
france, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and other Powers of Europe, 
Asia, and the Isles of the East ; the Governors of Maine, a 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Maryland ; prominent members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States; Generals Sher- 
man, Sheridan, Hancock, M‘Dowell ; Admirals Porter, Rowen, 
and Alden; goodly numbers of military and naval men who 
have won fame in battle; eminent judges, eminent divines, 
eminent lawyers, authors, journalists, artists—indeed, men 
famous in every branch of professional and private life.” 


BIsMARCK ON THE 4TH JuLY.—The following letter was sent 
from Prince Bismarck to the publisher of the Philadelphia 
‘* Ledger,” acknowledging the gift of a cane made of the wood 
of Independence Hall.’ 1t is a pleasant addition to the Centen- 
nial literature :— 

** Varzin, July 4, 1875. 

‘* Dear Sir,—You have the goodness to send me, as a support 
for my old days, a cane made from the tower from whose 
heights, ninety-nine years ago, the bell was rung for the first 
time in honour of that great Commonwealth, whose ship-bells 
now sound their full and welcome tongues in all harbours of tho 
world. For this historical treasure I beg you to accept my 
heartiest thanks, I shall honour it, carefully preservo it, and, 
with other relics of remarkable years, bequeath it to my chil- 
dren. This day is one of those which always recall to my mind 
the happy hours that I have spent on many a fourth of July with 
American friends, the first time with John Lothrop Motley, Mit 
chell G. King, and Amory Coffin, in 1832, at Gottingen. | only 
wish that you, my dear sir, and I could always be as sound ani 
happy as we four lusty fellows, when, forty-three years ago, We 
celebrated the Fourth of July at Gottingen. 

“© Von BisMARCK.” 


Rivxixe.—In a recent lecture on railway safety appl 
ances, Mr. Bramwell had occasion to show how the interposition 
of a comparatively thin but elastic substance would break 8 
man’s fall. This fact is exemplified by the difference in the 
results of a tumble on the ice and on its asphalte substitut. 
In the former case the sufferer picks himself up and skims 0, 
forgetting all about it by-and-by ; in the other, although ti 
floor is by no means wholly inelastic, the consequences are oftes 
far more serious. Broken bones are quite frequent occurrencs 
on the new skating rinks, and an inquiry was held latel 





into the circumstances attending the death of a Governmet 
| clerk, an expert skater, who came into collision with anothet 
| person and was thrown down, at the Bromley Rink, on Eastet 
| eel. He shortly afterwards began to lose the use of his 
limbs, and died in about a fortnight from concussion of the 
spine. Examples like this—and it is not singular—ought to 
lead to caution in the use of a healthy amusement, which, a8 
will be seen, is not unattended by grave danger.—Jrom 
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